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THE LATE KING.* 

Tue second volume of the life of this prince maintains the cha- 
racter which the author acquired by the first, as an acute and 
entertaining historian. There is not so much about his ‘hero’ in it, 
as in the other; but there is agreat deal more ‘about a hero of a 
different sort,—Napoleon,—of whom he seems fond; and a good 
deal respecting another, who has not the same advantage in his 
love; to wit, the Duke of Wellington. We do not wonder at this 
‘respect of persons.’ Napoleon had that about him, to which 
intellectual men, however they might fall short of worshippers, 
could not refuse their admiration. The Duke of Wellington’s for- 
tunes they cannot so easily account for. The former, till he made 
his mistakes in Spain and Russia, helped to aggrandize the cha- 
racter of a soldier. People saw revived in him the Czsars and the 
Xenophons, and fancied that the extremes of activity and contem- 
plation could be united inthe sameman. The Duke of Wellington, 
even before he consented to be a ‘mad minister,’ never could 
succeed in affecting the intellectual world at large in the like 
manner. He had nothing but partizans. We beheld in him the 
prudent general, the ‘ modern Fabius,’ the man great by negation, 
the mechanic of armies, the future god of the police, the Grand 
Constable of Europe, who could avail himself of conflicting passions, 
and a prepared readiness of assistance, and follow up the retreating 
fortunes of the great outlaw, with a tipstaff representing the wooden 
deity of kingship. It was impossible in these refined, physiognomi- 
cal times, not to see the two different men in their faces. The 
Duke has his merits, even of countenance; but they are shared by 
thousands of clever mechanical men; and it is not scandalous to 
say, that those who behold it for the first time, are amazed, on the 
wrong side of amazement. Napoleon’s face is allowed to number 
him among the old classical gods of the earth, who look calmly 
dominant upon coins and medals, and ‘ shew cause’ why they were 
80 famous. 

Still we confess we are not disposed to think so highly of Napo- 
leon as our author seems to do. We fear that the writer of the 
‘History of the Life and Reign of George the Fourth’ is, though 
in the best sense of the word, a man of the world; and for a true 
speculator, and even a deep politician, this is a character, we con- 
ceive, that to all great and future purposes, may be considered as 
‘gone by.’ At least, the men of this cast that shall continue to 
have to do with the government of the world, are not those, we 
think, that will in future succeed most, or obtain the highest repu- 
tation. We think that too numerous a body of men out-speculates 
them; and that ambition will be found to have taken new and 
unlooked-for directions. We do not mean to imply, that the writer 
of the book before us is hostile to the enlarged views of society. 
But there is an air of the old diplomatic school about him ; and he 
plainly stops short of those better opinions of human nature, which 
are the noblest incitement to action, the only real hopes of improve- 
ment, and go far deeper, we think, than those common notions of 
merit and demerit, which justly baulk the confidence of ordinary 
acuteness of observation. The author, though a warm Foxite, 
evidently thinks that cunning and insincerity belong to the very 
greatest men, meaning those who can mould the world with effect ; 
and he repeats the old, and false, and we must add, shallow notion: 
that ‘ obligation and ingratitude’ are ‘ cause and effect.’”. The whole 
secret of that mystery, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
that obligation is seldom what it seems to be; and that the instinct 
of the obliged person, perplexed between the truth and the appear- 
ance, and rendering him jealous of his share of power and admira- 
tion, makes him uneasy under the dilemma. We no more dislike 
anything that is really good and fair, and that we are sure of being 
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so, than we dislike roses or the summer-time. We will venture to 
affirm, from experience, that next to love, there is not a more 
enchanting sensation than the sense of being obliged by a truly open 
and generous nature. 

Poor George III makes as ill a figure in this second volume, as 
in the first. No king stands a greater chance of having the public 
opinion of him, as expressed in his own times, reverséd in that of 
history, and instead of a good man, being absolutely considered a bad 
one ;—a very singular instance of vicissitude in reputation. For 
this he may thank the self-love of the John Bullism of his day, a 
wretched education, and the folly and disease he inherited from his 
parents. We had thought his son the worst letter-writer among 
princes that we remember ; but the following epistle from the pen 
of George III, may contend with the selectest of his son’s. It was 
written to the Princess of Wales during one of the early disputes 
between her and her husband. How more than ever absurd, by 
the way, sound the absurd formulas of royalty, on these occasions. 
The Princess is his Majesty’s ‘dearest Daughter-in-law and 
Niece ;’ and he is her ‘ affectionate Father-in-law and Uncle.’ It 
is a pity he did not add, ‘and Cousin five times removed.’— 
‘ Believe me, dearest Daughter-in-law, and Niece, and Cousin five 
times removed, your affectionate Father-in-law, and Uncle, and 
Cousin five times removed, G. R.’—And the Prince of Wales ought 
surely to have been designated as her Royal Highness’s first cousin 
and husband, and his Majesty’s son.—*‘ Yesterday I and the rest of 
my family had an interview with his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, your Royal Highness’s first cousin and husband, and my 
son, at Kew;—which leaves his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in a situation to shew, whether his Royal Highness your 
Royal Highness’s first cousin and husband, and my son, wishes to 
return to his family or not,’ &c.—But to the Letter. 

‘My dearest Daughter-in-law and Niece, 

‘Yesterday I and the rest of my family had an interview with 
the Prince of Wales, at Kew. Care was taken on all sides to avoid 
all subjects of altercation or explanation, consequently the conver- 
sation was neither instructive nor entertaining ; but it leaves the 
Prince of Wales in a situation to shew whether his desire to return 
to his family is only verbal or real, which time alone can shew. I 
am not idle in my endeavours to make enquiries that may enable me 
to communicate some plan for the advantage of the dear child, you 
and me, with so much reason, must interest ourselves about; and 
its effecting my having the happiness of living more with you, is no 
small incentive to my forming some ideas on the subject; but you 
may depend on their being not decided upon without your thorough 
and cordial concurrence; for your authority as mother, it is my 
object to support. 

‘ Believe me, at all times, 
‘ My dearest Daughter-in-law and Niece, 
* Your most affectionate Father-in-law and Uncle, 
*G. R’—P. 43. 

The silence of George III towards Bonaparte, (see p. 3.) when 
the latter, as First Consul, wrote him a pacific overture, was one of 
those assumptions of state, which tend to make royalty ridiculous, 
in the airs it gives itself over natural and undoubted greatness. It 
is a sort of official madness, not the less so for being thought 
proper by the formalists. The same remark applies to the 
silence of the Prince Regent, when Napoleon wrote to him after 
his downfall; only the latter added the ungraciousness of unequal 
fortune. The Prince had then an opportunity of shewing himself 
capable of one of those gallant pieces of courtesy and generosity, for 
which his canting flatterers had so often given him credit. He lost it 
and thus shewed that he never had been capable ; for never was an’ 
occasion more golden. It would seem, by the practice of those 
who wear crowns, that it is difficult for a king as a king, to behave 
with the common proprieties of other men. The moment his state 
is touched, it is a signal far him to be absurd. Our author has the 
following remarks on the silence of George ILI :— 

‘ The French republic, after the Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
existed only in chains at the feet of a successful soldier. Bonaparte 
was not long invested with the dictatorship, when he made overtures 
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for peace, in a well-known letter addressed directly to George III. 
This letter has the frankness, simplicity, brevity, and elevation of 
the republican, with the courtesies of the royal style; and, affecting 
to discard the artifices of diplomacy, is a masterpiece of diplomatic 
skill. George III did not deign to answer this unanointed epistle : 
but Lord Grenville addressed-te the French minister, Talleyrand,°a 
reply unworthy of his talents and character. The English minister’s 
diffuse state paper—supercilious without dignity, and disingenuous 
without adroitness—set forth in substance, that the king was ever 
desirous of peace, and then ready to negociate—provided only that 
Bonaparte would acknowledge himself unfit to be treated with, abdi- 
cate his power, and restore the power and persons of the Bourbons 
to France.’—P. 4. A modest request certainly. Though a man 


however can be ‘ disingenuous without adroitness,’ we do not see 
how he can be expected to be ‘ supercilious with dignity.’ 


Super- 
ciliousness is one of the worst proofs of want of dignity. 


Our author makes some good observations on the apostacy of the 
late king from his old Whig friends. ‘ George IV.’ he says, ‘ has 
been praised for abandoning party on the death of Mr Fox. This 
is one of the many instances in which a vice of character becomes a 
viftdé ih a prince. Their ardour had become cool, and his sincerity 
dubious much earlier; but habit made him bow to the authority, or 
vanity made him bask in the lustre, of Mr Fox’s name. His subse- 
quent neutrality was the effect, not ef enlarged views, but of natural 
indolence, and of political and personal alienation. At this stage of 
his life, the more distinguished of his early friends had dropped into 
the grave, or withdrew from him in disgust. Sheridan and Lord 
Erskine alone remained to share his orgies and amusements rather 
than his counsels.’—P. 90. 


Again :—Tlie Regent’s ‘ decision was the result of his indolence, his 
personal dislike of Lords Grey and Grenville, especially of the for- 
mer, and an intriguing maneeuvre practised by Sheridan, The prince, 
now in his forty-ninth year, had lost, in the idleness of a frivolous 
and sensual life, all energy and impulse of action and motive; he 
dreaded the unbending principles and character of Lord Grey, and 
was disposed to pronounce against him the same sentence of exclu- 
sion which his father had pronounced against Mr Fox ; he calculated 
upon less trouble and more complaisance from Mr Perceval and his 
colleagues, who had little of personal or private character to com- 
promt and were more versed in the routine of administration ; and 


heridan, who divined his wishes with the unerring instinct of a | 


court slave, continued to gratify them.’—P. 139. 


All the motives here attributed to the Prince Regent no doubt 





* On the 5th of June (1812) Lord Moira having previously had 
a conversation with the Duke of Bedford, addressed a note to Lords 
Grey and Grenville, proposing a conference. They declined an un. 
authorized discussion as unusual, and likely to lead to no advanta. 
geous result. Lord Moira, in rejoinder, informed them next da 
that, since his first communication, he had received authority and 
full liberty from the Prince Regent to negociate specially with 
them. A conference, at which Lord Erskine was present, by the 
desire of Lord Moira, took place on the 8th of June. It may be 
useful to state here, that Lord Moira had, in conversation with Lord 
Spencer, previously declared his determination not to admit, as q 
subject for consideration, in any new arrangements, the great offices 
of the Prince Regent’s household. Lord Spencer objected to this 
exemption, as unprecedented and unconstitutional,—failed to make 
any impression upon the mind of Lord Moira,—prepared Lords 
Grey and Grenville for Lord Moira’s objections,—and gave them 
his opinion, which entirely coincided with their own, that in the 
conference with Lord Moira, the household should be made a pre- 
liminary question. Accordingly, Lords Grey and Grenville asked 
whether Lord Moira’s “ full liberty ” extended to the consideration 
of “new appointments to those great offices of the household, 
which have been usually included in the political arrangements 
made on a change of administration; and stated that they made 
this stipulation solely on public, not personal grounds, as necessary 
to give toa new government that character of efficiency and stability, 
and those marks of the constitutional support of the crown, which 
were required to enable it to act usefully for the public service.” 
Lord Moira answered, that he was not restricted by the Prince 
Regent; but that he would not himself agree to “ the positive 
exercise of such a power in the formation of an administration,” 
—“ A _ decided difference of opinion,” says the minute of the 
conferenee, “ as to this point having been thus expressed on both 
sides, the conversation ended with mutual declarations of regret.” 

‘ Lord Moira went back to the Regent, announced his failure, 
resigned his commission, and advised the revival of the Perceval 
Ministry. Lord Liverpool was accordingly appointed first Lord of 
the Treasury, and announced his appointment in the House of 
Lords on the 8th of June. 

‘ The secret and only desired end of the negotiation was thus 
attained at last, and the household party which bemmed in the 
Regent, a willing captive, triumphed. The proceedings which 





followed in both Houses throw considerable light upon the nego- 
tiations, 

‘ The great offices of the household, it should be remembered, 
were held by members of the Hertford family. 

‘ Lord Moira accounted for his tenacity on the question of those 


had their share in his proceedings: but we think the author has left | offices, as arising from his fear that, by submitting them to con- 


one out, the greatest ofall; to wit, the natural Toryism of Kings, 
and the preference that all new sovereigns have for those who have 
served the old one with the greatest devotion. The sovereign whom 


in these days we have the good fortune to possess, is an anomaly in | 


the history of kings, made in great measure by an education, and a? | 


experience of life, very extraordinary for a prince: and even he is 
most probably influenced, not only by circumstances, but by recol- 


| sideration, “ he should countenance every ribald tale of scandal 
| which had been circulated abroad.” The course pursued by him 
| had precisely the effect which he professed his desire to avoid, and 
| which it is strange that he should not have foreseen. There is some- 
| thing incomprehensible in the system adopted by Lord Moira. 
|“ Is your Royal Highness prepared,” said he, to the Prince Regent, 
| “ if I should advise it, to part with the officers of your household ?” 
| The answer was, “ Iam.”—*“ Then,” rejoined Moira, “ your Royal 
| Highness shall] not part with one of them; and having thus 
| heroically or theatrically taken the responsibility upon himself, he 


lections, if not of preference to some, at least of antipathy to others | went upon his inauspicious mission to Lords Grey and Grenville. 


and to their preferences. 
Sheridan cuts a wretched figure in these pages, and we fear too 
true a one. He is a fine admonitory picture for men of the world, 


even of the cleverest kind. His very romance was a mistake; for 


he knew nothing of what is called sentiment, and was unable to 
exhibit disinterestedness itself but in union with the poorest subser- 


viency. The following was one of the innumerable scrapes into 


which he got himself in consequence. The occasion spoken of was 


the revival of the Catholie Claims, and the disappointment and dis- 
gust which the Irish felt at the broken promises of the Regent :— 


* Sheridan’s devotion to the ‘Prince of Wales was sincere and 
disinterested, but servile and self-debasing. For it he compro- 
mised that reputation for public integrity which, with his genius, 
palliated the vices of his private life. His hollow finesse on this oc- 
casion received a happy rebuke. He happened to dine at the house 
of a distinguished English Catholic, in company with the late Mr 
Scully, who had come over from Ireland, as a member of the Catho- 
lic deputation. The conversation naturally turned upon the 
approaching debate. “If,” said Sheridan, “ Moira and I, from 
particular circumstances, should not take an active part on the 
Catholic petition as you could wish, you may still be assured, Mr 
Scully, that our hearts are with you.’—“And if,” replied the latter, 
“the French should invade Ireland, and the Irish Catholics, from 
peculiar circumstances, should not take as active a part as you could 
wish, you may still be assured, Mr Sheridan, that our hearts are 
with you.” ’—P. 33. 


To return awhile to the intrigues respecting the ministries of 
(ieorge 1V, we shall lay before our readers an extract, which fur- 
nishes a crowning specimen of poor Sheridan’s perdition. It relates 
to the prospect of a Whig Ministry, at the death of Perceval :— 


| 





‘ It may be rash to decide whether Lord Moira was the dupe or 
confederate of the secret cabal, but it is obvious that he was most 
effectually playing their game. 

‘ Sheridan repeated and improved upon the intriguing part which 
| he had played at the commencement of the preceding year. It was 
| industriously circulated abroad that Lords Grey and Grenville were 

made acquainted with the intention of the household to resign as 
soon as a new ministry "should be definitely formed; and that those 


| lords insisted upon its dismissal as a preliminary stipulation, in 


order to humiliate and enslave the Prince. Lord Yarmouth, who 
held the office of Vice-Chamberlain, stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that the officers of the household were resolved to resign 
“at only ten minutes’ notice,” before certain gentlemen should 
receive the seals of office, and that he communicated this resolution 
to Sheridan for the purpose of reaching the “ certain gentlemen” 
to whom he alluded. Sheridan, it came out, advised Lord Yar- 
mouth not to resign, suppressed Lord Yarmouth’s communication, 
and upon being asked by Mr Tierney, offered to bet five hundred 
guineas that no such thing was ever thought of by the household. 
Confronted with the two principal witnesses—Lord Yarmouth and 
Mr Tierney—in the House of Commons, Sheridan-gave notice that 
he should make his defence on a future day. When that day came 
he was taken ill whilst speaking, and sate down doubly an object of 
commiseration to the House. He returned to the subject on a 
subsequent night, sought refuge in self-degrading buffoonery and 
flimsy generalities, and was from that hour a lost man.’—P. 191. 

It is interesting to consider who of these persons are alive now, 
and what they are about. Sheridan is gone; George IV is gone; 
Lord Moira is gone: Lord Grey is the popular minister of a new 
sovereign in totally new times; and Lord Grenville, we presume, 
as we hear nothing of him, is enjoying the supercilium cum dignitate. 


We must have another article on this amusing book. 
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MUSIC. 


1. The Sea.’ A Song, sung by Mr Putttirs, at the Public 
Concerts, &c. The poetry by Barry Cornwatt, Esq. The 
music composed and dedicated to his friend, Capt. Gostine, R.N., 
by The Chevalier Sicismonp Nevkomm. (Cramer, Addison, and 


e. , 

2. > On Smile not upon me.’ Ballad written and dedicated to 
Mrs Ames, by THomas Haynes Bayty, Esq. The music by H. 
R. Bisnor. (Goulding and D’ AJmaine.) 

3. ‘When first me met.’ Ballad, sung by Miss Paton, Miss H. 
Cawse, and Miss Srepnens. Written by Tuos. Haynes Bayty, 
Esq. (Goulding and D’Almaine.) 

4. ‘Helen Trevor.’ Ballad, the words by Mrs Geo. Sarre. 
Composed for and inscribed to Miss Paton, by Cuas. E. Horn. 
(Goulding and D’Almaine. ) 

The reader has already heard our opinion of the talents of the Che- 
valier Neukomm. Atso high arate do we.estimate them, that we feel 
jealous of his ever putting forth a composition that shall sink below 
the water-mark of his ordinary minor pieces ; yet justice compels us 
to say, that his adaptation of Mr Barry Cornwatv’s animated lines 
have disappointed our expectations. The character of the song is 
spirited, and, as might be expected, it displays, upon occasion, the 
master’s hand in the harmonies; but we perceive no indication of 
careful thought or deliberation in the melody: in short—the word 





a more popular composition than his ‘ Napoleon’s Midnight Re- 
view,’ a cantata of fifty times its merit; but a performer of the | 
latter piece must be both a good player as well as an advanced 
singer. vt 

No. 2 is a simple and plaintive little ballad, in the key of C, 
triple time. 

No. 3 is in the key of D, two sharps, simple common time. Its 


character is smooth, flowing, and graceful, and the harmonies suffi- | 


ciently full for the lightness of the subject. | 
No 4 is unequal to several ballads by the same tasteful musician | 
that have come under our notice. It is in the key of G, triple 
time, is within the range of the most moderate performer’s abilities, | 
and although we perceive no novel effects in the melody, the har- | 
monies are here and there graced by the judicious introduction of 
accidentals that betray the practised musician, while they gratify 
the ear that is accustomed to seek for unhackneyed combinations. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent-GaRbEN.+-The Maid of Judah—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Haymarket.—The Happiest Day of My Life—Secrets Worth Knowing—The 
Widow Bewitched—A Roland for an Oliver. 

Frencu Piays.—Antoine—Le Tailleur de Jean Jacques Rousseau—Les Anglaises 
pour Rire. 


Kine’s THGATRE. 
Signor PacGanini favoured the public witb his ‘ fifth ‘and last 
céncert at this theatre,’ last night, but not, it seems, with his fifth 
and last appearance ; for he is to play this evening for the benefit 
of Lasiacne, besides the four other performances, we suppose, 
which he is to be prevailed upon to bestow upon us, and the forty 
elsewhere.—Well: the public are accustomed to these managerial 
tricks, and ought to be prepared for them ; which does not seem to 


have been the case with some persons last night, by their hissing at | 


the commencement of the benefit. 
enough to make the public wish to hear him again and again, at 
some little expence to the perfection of his morale. 
would not be finer still, if his proceedings were as strait-forward as 


his bow, is a question of refinement, which it may be hard to urge | 


in a matter of violin-playing. 

Let us not belie the effect however which this extraordinary 
player had upon us last night. To begin with the beginning,—he 
had a magnificent house. We thought at first we were literally 
going, to hear him, without seeing his face; for the house was 
crammed at so early an hour, that on entering it, we found our- 
selves fixed on the lowest of the pit stairs. It was amusing to see 
the persons who came in after us. Some, as they cast up their 
eyes, gaped amazement at the huge mass of faces presented in all 
quarters of the house; others looked angry; others ashamed and cast 
a glance around them to see what was thought of them; some gal- 
lantly smiled, and resvlved to make the best of it. One man 
exclaimed, with unsophisticated astonishment, ‘ Christ Jesus !’ and 
an Italian whispered in a half-execrating tone, ‘ Oh Dio ! 

Meantinte we heard some interesting conversation around us. 
We had been told, as a striking instance of the effect that Pacaniy1 


Besides, PaGanini is fine | 


Whether he | 


has produced’ upon the English musical world, that one eminent 
musician declared he could'not sleep the first night of his perfor- 
mance, for thinking of him, but that he got up and walked about 
his room. A gentleman present last night was telling his friends, 
that another celebrated player swore that he would have given a 
thousand guineas to keep the Italian out of the country, he had put 
everybody at such an immeasurable distance. These candid con- 
fessions, it seems, are made in perfect good-humour, and therefore 
do honour to the gentlemen concernéd. The truth is, as a late 
writer observed, that men of real pretensions are not apt to 
grudge higher pretensions in others, if they are of a very genuine 
surpassing nature. Envy is lost in admiration. 

The performances commenced with Haypn’s beautiful symphony, 
No. 9, the fine, touching exordium of which, full of a kind of hush- 
ing meaning, appeared admirably adapted to be the harbinger of the 
evening’s wonder. A duet between Santini and Corton followed ; 
and then, after a due interval, came in Signor Pacanini, and 
‘ brought the house down’ with applause. j 

As it was the first time we had seen the great player, except in the 
criticisms of our musical friends, which had rendered us doubly 
curious, we looked up with interest at him,*from our abysm in the pit. 
A lucky interval between a gentleman’s head and, a lady’s bonnet 
favoured our endeavour, and there we beheld the long, pale face of 
the musical marvel, hung, as it were, in the light, and looking as 
strange as need be. He made divers uncouth obeisances, and then 
put himsself in a masterly attitude for his work, his manner being 
as firm and full of conscious power when he puts the bow to the 
instrument, as it is otherwise when he is not playing. We thought 
he did not look so old as he is said to be; but he is long-faced and 

haggard, with strongly-marked prominent features, wears his 
black hair flowing on his neck like an enthusiast, has a coat 
of ancient cut which astonishes Fop’s Alley; in short, is very like 
the picture of him in the shops. He is like a great old boy, who 
| has done nothing but play the violin all his life, and knows as much 
| about that, as he does little of conventional manners. His face at 
| the same time has much less expression than might be looked for. 
At first it seemed little better than a mask; with a fastidious, 
dreary expression, as if inclined to despise his music and go to 
sleep. And sach was his counteuance for a great part of the even- 
ing. His fervour was in his hand and bow. Towards the close of 
_the performances, he waxed more enthusiastic in appearance, gave 
way to some uncouth bodily movement from side to side, and 
| seemed to be getting into his violin. Occasionally also he put back 
| his hair. Whenhe makes his acknowledgments, he bows like a 
| camel, and grins like a goblin or a mountain-goat. 

| His playing is indeed marvellous. 
| well, he does a hundred times better. 
| ing before; nor had we imagined it. 


What other players can do 
We never heard such play- 
His bow perfectly talks. It 
remonstrates, supplicates, answers, holds a dialogue. It would be 
the easiest thing in the world to put words to his music. We heard 
an enthusiastic violin player assert once, in the heat of argument 
with a painter, that it would be as possible to call for a chop at a 
tavern by playing, as by painting it. Last night we almost began to 
think that this hyperbole was hardly a fiction. We are sure that 
with a given subject, or even without it, PAGanrni’s best playing 
could be construed into discourse by any imaginative person. ° 
Last night he began a composition of his own (very good, by the 
way)—an Allegro Maestoso movement (majestically cheerful) with 
singular force and precision. Precision is not the proper word; it- 
was a sort of peremptoriness and dash. He did not put his bow to 
_the strings, nor lay it upon them; he struck them, as you might 
| imagine a Greek to have done when he used his plectrum, and 
|« smote the sounding shell.’ He then fell into a tender strain, till 
| the strings, when he touched them, appeared to shiver with pleasure. 
| Then he gave us a sort of minute warbling, as if half a dozen humming 
birds were singing at the tops of their voices, the highest notes some- 
times leaping off and shivering like sprinkles of water; then he des- 
cended with wonderful force and gravity into the base; then he 
would commence a strain of earnest feeling or entreaty,with notes of 
the greatest solidity, yet full of trembling emotion ; and then again he 
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would leap to a height beyond all height, with notes of desperate 
minuteness, then flash down in a set of headlong harmonies, sharp 
and brilliant as the edges of swords; then warble again with incon- 
ceivable beauty and remoteness, as if he was a ventriloquizing-bird ; 
and finally, besides his usual wonderful staccatos in ordinary, he 
would suddenly throw handfuls, as it were, of staccatoed notes, in 
distinct and repeated showers over his violin, small and pungent as 
the tips of pins. 

In a word, we never heard anything like any part of his perform- 
ance, much less the least marvel we have been speaking of. The 
people sit astonished, venting themselves in whispers of ‘ Wonder- 
ful !—* Good God!’—and other unusual symptoms of English 
amazement ; and when the applause comes, some of them take an 
opportunity of laughing, out of pure inability to express their 
feelings otherwise. 

But we have come to the end of our room, and must have ano- 
ther article upon him to-morrow. 

[As many old friends have expressed their regret, from old friend- 
ship, at finding the usual sign manual omitted to the Editor’s thea- 
trical articles, and as the omission has subjected him, with others, 
to a report of neglect or absence, which he has reason to think a 
little hard, and too much reason to know might be a serious injury 
to him if unrefuted, he has thought it best, having once begun with 
his signature, to restore it, and to put it, as in a former paper, to all 
_ that he writes.) KE 








A NATURAL PICTURE. 

As gentle shepherd in sweet eventide, 

When ruddie Phoebus gins to welk in west, 

High on an hill, his flock to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their hasty supper best, 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 

All striving to infix their feeble stings, 

That from their noyance he nowhere can rest ; 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 

SPENSER. 
How sweet is this last passage, with the repetition of the word oft, and 

the low internal sound of the concluding sentence. 


THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Signor Lablache. 
An Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, entitled 
LVITALIANA IN ALGIERI. 
[By Rossin1.} 

The Principal Characters by Mme. Raimbaux, Mme. Castelli, Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor Rubini, Signor Santini, Signor Deville, and Signor Lablache. 
After which, an Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, entitled 

LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA. 
{By GnEcco.} 
Characters by Mme. Pasta, Mme. Castelli, 
ubini, Signor Santini, Signor De Angeli, 

Signor Galli, and = Signor Lablache. 
With OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, and 

A FAVORITE BALLET, 

In which Mlle. Taglioni will dance. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Tragedy of : 
THE GAMESTER. 
[By coon’, 
Mrs Beverley, Miss F. Kemble. Charlotte, Miss Lawrence. 
Beverley, Mr C. Kemble. Stukely, Mr Warde. 
Bates, Mr F. Matthews. Jarvis, Mr Egerton. 
Dawson, Mr Baker. Waiter, Mr Heath. 
Previous to the Play, Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Journées.’ 
At the End of the Play, Miss ag ag J will sing ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ 
which, ‘ My Father Land,’ [by Miss 
and Sherriff. 


To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
is, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 








The Princi 


Mlle. Feliani, 
Signor 


Signor Deville, 





Lucy, Mrs Daly. 
Lewson, Mr Abbott. 


After 
arrington, Messrs. Tett, Irwin, Benedict, 


Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Doppet, Mr Collett. 


Temorrow, The Carnival at Naples; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL, 

In Three Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Pat I.—Songs, ‘ London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Parr I1.—Songs, ‘The Omnibus,’ and ‘ The Country Concert.’ 

Part I1I].—Song, ‘Thames Sailing Match.’ Song, ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair. 





Scena. 





——— 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
(By Mr P. Farren.)} 

The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, 

Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


After which, the Opera of 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 
(By BurGcoyne.} 
Sophia, Miss Land. Annette, Miss Wells. 
Moll Flagon, Mr Harley. 
Sir John Contrast, Mr Gattie. Trumore, Mr B. Taylor. Rashly, Mr Huckel. 
Young Contrast, Mr Vining. La Nippe, Mr Brindal. 
Rentall, Mr W. Johnson. Ralph, MrJ.Cooper. Corporal Drill, Mr Coveney. 
Serjeant Sash, Mr Field. Serjeant Snap, Mr Bishop. 


To which will be added the Comedy of 
THE GREEN EYED-MONSTER. 


[By Mr Pcancue. 
Lady Spayenhausen, Mrs Faucit. Amelia Rosenthal, Mrs T. Hill. 
Luise, Mrs Humby. 
Baron Speyenhausen, Mr W. Farren. Col. Arnsdorf, Mr Cooper. 
Marcus, Mr Vining. Krout, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
KILLING NO MURDER. 
[By Mr Hook.} 
Nancy, MissJ. Scott. Fanny, MrsT. Hill. 
Sir Walter Wilton, Mr Gattie. 
Apollo Belvi, Mr Webster. 
Servant, Mr Coates. 


Peggy, Mrs T. Hill. 


Mrs Watchet, Mrs Tayleure. 
Buskin, Mr Harley. 
Bradford, Mr Coveney. 
Tap, Mr Bishop. 





To-morrow, The Way To Keep Him; The Widow Bewitched; The Intrigue; 
and The Agreeable Surprise. 


~ 7y _ i rm al ry _~ 
SURREY THEATRE. 
The Comic Opera of 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
[By Bickerstarr.] 
Deborah Woodcock, Madame Simon. Lucinda, Miss Vincent. 
Rosetta, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce ‘ Lo here the gentle lark.’ 
Madge, Mrs Vale. Housemaid, Miss Nicol. Cook, Mr Webb. 
Sir William Meadows, Mr Gough. 

Young Meadows, Mr Edwin, in which he will introduce, ‘Can I forget thee, no!’ 
* Wilt thou meet me then, love,’ and, with Miss Somerville, the Duet, ‘ When 
thy bosom heaves the sigh.’ Justice Woodcock, Mr Williams. 

Hawthorn, Mr Ransford, who will introduce, ‘ Who deeply drinks of wine,’ 

Eustace, Mr Maitland. Hodge, Mr Vale. 
Footman, Mr Rogers. Carter, Mr Young. 
The celebrated Tarantella, from ‘ Masaniello,’ by Mlle. Rosier and Master Saunders. 





To conclude with the Drama, entitled 
PIZARRO! OR, THE DEATH OF ROLLA. 
(By SHERIDAN.) 
Spaniards.—Elvira, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Alonzo, Mr C. Hill. Valverde, Mr Honner. 
Davila, Mr Asbury. Gonzalo, Mr Collier. 
Centinel, Mr Young. 
Peruvians.—Cora, Miss Scott. Ataliba, Mr Almar. 
Orozembo, Mr Williams. Orano, Mr Lee. Limatro, Mr Webb. 
Old Man, Mr Gough. Peruvian Boy, Miss Ellis. 
Rolla, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Priestess, Miss Somerville. High Priest, Mr Ransford. 


Pizarro, Mr D. Pitt. 
Almagro, Mr Rogers. 
Fernando, Mr Tully. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.]} 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians— Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG.Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar E] Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. 


Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 


After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 
Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, Mr Spencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, MrPorteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


To conclude with the Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 


MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 


[By Mr Lunn.) 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Margery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. | Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 

Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
Ralph, Mr Davies. Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacet, Mr G. Smith. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 





AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle—The Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Cooke’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WINDMILL St. 
Haymarket.—Emperor of the French,'’by Miss 
Edwin—Clown, by Mr Edwin—Mr Edwin will 
take a Flying Ascent through a Volcano of Fire, 
and a Somerset through Six Balloons— Crusaders 
and Knights of St Patrick, in which a Tourna- 
ment, &c. will be introduced—Masquerade in 
Full Costume, byMr J.Cooke—Circumvolutions, 
by Mr Williams— Extraordinary Evolutions— 
Egyptian Monuments— Tight Rupe-Gleuntar- 
man’s Visit—Attitudinarian—The High-mettled 
Charger—Russian Courier—Billy Button’s Dis- 
asters. 











Sapiter’s Wetus.—Canonbury Tower—English Paga- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 
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